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nature thus fell from his grasp, till what had once seemed a
kingdom threatened to shrink into a prison, man must have
been more and more profoundly impressed with a sense of
his own helplessness and the might of the invisible beings by
whom he believed himself to be surrounded.    Thus religion,
beginning as a slight and partial acknowledgment of powers
superior to man, tends with the growth   of knowledge to
deepen   into   a  confession   of   man's  entire   and   absolute
dependence on the divine; his old free bearing is exchanged
for an attitude of lowliest prostration before the mysterious
powers of the unseen, and his highest virtue is to submit his
will to theirs: In la sua volontade I nostra pace.    But this
deepening sense of religion, this more perfect submission to
the divine will in all things, affects only those higher intelli-
gences who have breadth of view enough to comprehend
the vastness of the universe and the littleness of man.   Small
minds cannot grasp great ideas ; to their narrow comprehen-
sion, their purblind vision, nothing seems really great and
important but themselves.     Such  minds hardly rise into
religion at all.    They are, indeed, drilled by their betters
into an outward conformity with its precepts and a verbal
profession of its tenets; but at heart they cling to their old
magical  superstitions, which may be discountenanced and
forbidden, but cannot be eradicated by religion, so long as
they have their roots deep down in the mental framework
and constitution of the great majority of mankind.
The belief        A vestige of the transition from magic to religion may
god^M*   Perhaps be discerned in the belief, shared by many peoples,
magicians that the gods themselves are adepts in magic, guarding their
the^transi- persons by talismans and working their will by spells and
tionfrom   incantations.    Thus the Egyptian gods, we are told, could
ouunc to                                     to*               *
religion, *s little dispense with the help of magic as could men ; like
men they wore amulets to protect themselves, and used
spells to overcome each other. Above all the rest Isis was
skilled in sorcery and famous for her incantations.1 In
Babylonia the great god Ea was reputed to be the inventor
of magic, and his son Marduk, the chief deity of Babylon,
inherited the art from his father. Marduk is described as
uthe master of exorcism, the magician of the gods."
1 A. finnan/ Agypten und agyptischts Leben im Altertum, p. 471.